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From a photograph, NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA BOSTONIENSIS. 
THE BOSTON FERN. 


A NOBLE FERN FOR HOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 


S A CLASS, ferns are plants that demand a moist atmosphere, and, consequently, are not as well suited with house 
culture as many of the palms which appear to be able to endure the dry air of living rooms that is so injurious to many 
kinds of plants. The epidermis of palm foliage is dense and hard, and, as may be perceived by cutting it, evidently contains a 
large percentage of silica. A few genera of the fern family have the hard epidermis that enables them to do duty as room or 
apartment plants. The Pteris and Nephrolepis tribes are most conspicuous in this respect, and there are a few species of other 
tribes that will flourish nearly as well in the same circumstances. The culture of ferns, therefore, for the most part, must be 
restricted to a fernery, a house set apart for them, or the greenhouse and conservatory. But the many fine forms of Pteris and 
Nephrolepis add much to the attractions of collections of house plants. Nephrolepis exaltata has long been employed as a 
room plant. It is commonly called the Sword fern on account of the shape, or general outline, of its long, narrow fronds. Some 
years since, at Boston, a plant of this fern developed extra long fronds, so long that their weight carried them over, causing 
them to have a very graceful, drooping pose, and on this account the plant has also acquired the name of the Fountain Fern. 
‘The engraving on this page is a fine illustration of the plant, showing that it is both grand and graceful. A good specimen will 
easily measure four feet through. The successful grower of ferns in the house must be one who can manage other plants well, 
otherwise it is not well to attempt it. The soil best suited is an equal mixture of good fibrous loam, leaf-mold and sand. The 
pot should have good drainage. The greatest growth will be made in spring and summer, and in this condition the plant will 
need a generous supply of water, at other times a moderate amount will suffice. A good light, but not strong sunshine, is 
desirable. The foliage must at all times be kept clean, and scale insects never allowed to gain a foothold. A light spraying, 
occasionally, overhead, with clean water, is an advantage, 
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THE BRAZILIAN MORNING GLORY. 

POMCGEA SETOSA or Brazilian Morning Glory is an ex- 

ceedingly rapid, luxuriant growing vine, resembling in this 
respect, as also in floriferous qualities, the large moonflowers. 
The leaves are large, somewhat like those of the grape, but 
sometimes ten or. twelve inches across. The pretty pinkish 
flowers, some three inches across, are borne in long stemmed 
clusters of three or five each. 

The growing season at the North is so brief that it is neces- 
sary to start the plants of these tropical ipomceas in the house 
early, in order to receive full satisfaction for one’s trouble. The 
seeds of the Brazilian Morning Glory, as also those of most of 
the moonflowers, have a skin so tough and impervious to water 
that it is highly important that a small hole be made just 
through the kernel with knife or file, and the seed then soaked 
in warm water until they swell to about double size. Then the 
seeds germinate very readily after planting, which is best done 
by planting each seed in a small pot to the depth of say one 
inch. The plant is soon up and growing with great rapidity ; 
when frost is past, set out in open ground, disturbing the roots 
as little as possible, and placing the entire contents of the pot 
carefully in the ground, 

A young thrifty Brazilian morning glory started by the writer 
late in April of last spring, had reached a height of some six or 
eight inches when it was accidentally broken near the root. 
The top was used as a slip. <A four-inch pot was filled with 
loose woods soil, the piece of stem placed therein and the 
whole drenched with water, and a tumbler turned overit. The 
pot was set where it received only the morning sun. After two 
or three weeks, examination revealed the pot full of roots, 
whereon the little plant was transferred tothe ground. Though 
given a shady northern position on account of severe south 
winds, yet despite of the disadvantages of lack of sun and rather 
poor soil, the vine grew amazingly, branching from the ground 
up until the hairy stems with their grand foliage reached the 
limit of their string supports at the roof, yet going beyond 
several feet the drooping extremities swayed gracefully in the 
air—in all a growth of about twenty feet in height; and doubt- 
less a much greater growth would have been attained had 
longer supports been given. Late in the fall numerous clusters 
of buds appeared, quite a number of them opening into elegant 
pink blossoms about three inches across, but frost killed the 
vine before it reached its full bloom and before it showed any 
of its pretty seed pods. Even if there were no flowers this 
morning glory would be’ well worth growing for its peculiarly 
dense overlapping foliage alone. For shading’ a porch there 
could scarcely be anything better. C. H. DENNISTON. 
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PANSIES FROM SEED. 

KNOW a certain little girl who boasts of having pansies all 
through the winter. She attends the high school and every 
morning you may see her wear a small corsage bouquet of the 
beautiful blossoms that is the envy of all her companions. And 
yet, if they but knew it, they could wear pansies as well as she, 
and procure. them with but little trouble. Pansies are quite as 
easily raised from seed as many annuals. The little girl 
referred to gets a number of cigar boxes, bores holes in the 
bottom thereof, fills them with sandy loam, and plants the seed 
in early summer, putting each seed in a place of its own. By 
October the plants are large enough to be transplanted, and 
before Christmas they begin to blossom and continue in bloom 
throughout the cold months. They do not require any special 

attention, only the ordinary treatment houseplants receive. 
Pansy blossoms may be used to beautify the house. Many 
complain that their short stems render them useless for home 
decoration, but these probably do not know that ornamental 
dishes may be purchased at any first-class crockery store that 
are intended especially for pansies, and when filled with the 
beautiful blossoms form an admirable center piece for any din- 
ner table. These dishes are covered and the slightly convex 
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cover contains numerous perforations for the insertion of the 
separate blossoms, the bottom of the dish being filled with 
water to keep the blossoms fresh. 

When you come to think of the pansies of many years ago 


and compare them with the Imperial German and Giant Excel- _ 


sior pansies of today, the progress made in pansy culture is 
apparent. The many colors and varieties of the modern pansy 
are indeed a triumph of floriculture. And the size! Why, it 
was not considered possible years ago to produce such large 
pansies. A good way to arrange a garden bed of pansies is to 
plant seed of one color, for instance, a deep blue or yellow. 
Bouquets of such blossoms also look well when arranged in an 
appropriate vase. I will improve this opportunity to say that 
amateur florists should show greater discrimination in the use 
of vases. One kind of vase is not adapted for all kinds of 
flowers. Have a number of vases and then select the one that 
will give the hest effect. Dr. Huco ERICHSEN. 


SIMULTANEOUS VARIETIES OF PLANTS. 
HE issue of 16th September, 1897, of the Revue Horticole 
gave an account of a double flowered variety of anemone, 
obtained by Krelage Sons, of Haarlem, Holland, from the 
single flowered variety La Fiancée. In February of this year it 
gives an account by M. Billot, of La Pointe, near Angers, 
France, who obtained from seed, in the spring of 1895, a double 
flowered variety of anemone in all respects like that of the 
variety obtained in Holland. This last named variety was also 
the offspring of the single La Fiancée which had been one of 
the present varieties used in cross-fertilizing. New crossings 
were again made by the same party in 1896 and in the spring 
of 1897 the same double flowered form was found among the 
seedlings. The editor of the Revue says that, if these varieties 
are the same, it only confirms the statement that the cases of 
simultaneous production of new plants are more numerous 
than is generally thought. In confirmation of this view of the 
subject may be stated an account given by A. Piper, in the 
Rosarian’s Year-Book, 1898. He says: 

Many have been struck with the fact of several plants sporting in 
exactly the same direction and at the same time, but in very widely dif- 
ferent localities. This is not so remakable if looked at in the following 
light. We do not find plants that are” usually produced from seed 
doing this*; it is such as the rose, chrysanthemum and pelargonium— 
plants that are increased from cuttings, buds, or other parts of the 
original; therefore, the same tendency to variation may be in several 
specimens increased from the plant containing such, and which would 
develop at the same age. In a couple of instances this has occurred 
with me, while we have notable examples in Souvenir De S. A. Prince 
and The Queen; one an English sport, and the other an American, 
both appearing at the same time, and upon the same variety. Catherine 
Mermet gives us Muriel Grahame, but I had it here upon the same 
variety, and simultaneously with its appearance at Reigate. Heinrich 
Schultheis gave us Paul’s Early Blush and Mrs. Harkness at the same 
time; one in Yorkshire, and the other in Herts. I could mention other 
cases of simultaneous sporting. Perhaps the best sports have been given 
us by Catherine Mermet, a grand rose in itself, and one that seems to: 
impart all its good qualities to its offspring. Muriel Grahame is so good 
that it secured two of the National Rose Society’s silver medals the first 
year after introduction. It always comes good. Now this same departure: 
occurred upon a Catherine Mermet in my rose house, and from that time 
the same part of the plant has always produced Muriel Grahame. In 


the autumn of 1895 Mr. R. Harkness happened to see a small flower or. 


two upon plants I had propagated from this, and immediately exclaimed, 
«Why, you have got Muriel Grahame!” I had, anda good batch of 
plants, but not what I thought sufficient to send out. Upon such an 


authority as this, and the fact that I had seen a flower or'two of Muriel 


Grahame, I decided not to send it out, and so create what would 
certainly have been another of our already too numerous duplicates. 
Since its introduction, I have grown both side by side, and they are 
absolutely one and the same in every respect. Catherine Mermet also 
gave The Bride, Bridesmaid, and Waban, the two first being among our 
very best tea roses for any purpose except as climbers upon high walls. 


*The case of the anemone above cited is one of duplicate production of a. 


variety from seed, 
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Another instance of simultaneous sporting which came uuder my notice, 
was Souvenir de S. A. Prince, which not only sported in this country 
and America, but occurred in an adjoining parish (Framfield). I hap- 
pened to be talking to a likely customer about the merits of Mr. Prince’s 
introduction, when my companion said he believed he already possessed 
it. I was shown the plant, and it was S. A. Prince upon Souvenir d’un 
Ami. Since then the plant has died, and the sport with it; but I was 
allowed to bring home a piece, and I found plants secured from this the 
counterpart of Souvenir de S. A. Prince and The Queen, the latter name 
being the one given to the introduction from America. 

It is such facts as here stated, and others which have been 
attested, that cause thoughtful horticulturists to doubt the 
practical operation of any law to protect the originators of 
new plants. The enforcement of such a law might lead to end- 
less strife and lawsuits and destroy, in a measure, the pleasant 
fraternal feeling which now exists throughout the gardening 
and farming community, 


* 
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THE STAR CAPSICUM. 

HE Jerusalem Cherry is an old, well-known and very 
satisfactory house plant with clean, smooth, shining 
foliage and handsome, little 
red fruits about the size of 
a cherry, hence its common 
name. Its botanical name is 
Solanum pseudo-capsicum. 
The plant of which an illus- 
tration is shown herewith, 
is Solanum capsicastrum ‘or 
Star Capsicum. The plants 
of these two species are 
very much alike, both form- 
ing handsome little bushes, 
and bearing bright red ber- 
ries. The star capsicum 
blooms and sets its fruit 
more freely than the former, 
and, therefore, is now more 
commonly cultivated. The 
flowers are white and inthe 
form of a small five-pointed 
star. Plants are easily raised 
from seeds or cuttings, and 
make rapid growth to the 
blooming stage. Itis avery 
excellent little window plant 
and easily cared for. The 
handsome fruits hold to the 
plants for a great length of 
time, making them available 
on many occasions to serve for decorative purposes. 


From a photograph. 


“agate 
A DAHLIA TROUBLE. 

HAVE been much troubled with a worm which ruins my 
dahlia plants by eating through the stem just below the 
surface of the ground. One first notices the injury done the 
plants by the leaves wilting during the heat of the day, and the 
plants go from bad to worse, and if they do not die outright, 
dwindle along and do no good. I find this pest common in this 
part of the State, and doubtless it is so in other sections. I do 
not know its name, but call it the dablia borer. It also is very 
destructive to the aster and cosmos, Large cosmos plants are 
bored full of holes and break off with light winds. For awhile 
I was at a loss to know what to do for the destruction of this 
pest, but finally found a complete remedy in Paris green. The 
use of this poison should be commenced in time before the 
plants have become injured. I use a level teaspoonful of Paris 
green to three gallons of water, and apply it freely around the 
collar of the plant. Pour enough on to well soak the earth for 
three or four inches deep around the stem, and repeat once a 
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week. Many people fail with the dahlia, aster and cosmos, on 
account of this worm, and are at a loss to know what causes 
the injury. One can easily find the worms by examining the 
stem. They are white, nearly three-fourths of an inch long, 
with hard round heads. bd M. BENSON. 
* 
A NEW SCHEME. 
SAW a new scheme tried this season for hastening the 
growth of cannas bedded out in the garden. Jt has so far 
proved such a grand success that I think others should know 
of it, as there is little doubt that it will be a help to other tuber- 
ous or bulbous rooted plants. The spring was very cold and 


backward, and it seemed of little use to put out any of the bed- 


ding plants, with the exception of geraniums, which can stand 
almost any kind’ of a season. The hotbed and coldframe 
were full to overflowing and something must be done, so one 
canna bed was made in this way: A pit was dug exactly as 
for a hotbed, in the place where the cannas are expected to 
remain all summer. The bed being near a paved street, the 
street sweeper was asked to nearly fill the pit with the dry 
sweepings from the street, and afterward a layer of earth was 
placed over all. The sweep- 
ings, though containing a 
very large proportion of 
manure, are not so heating 
as the real article, as there 
is a mixture of dust with 
them. After the first heat 
had passed, the cannas were 
planted and, though there 
were two or three light 
frosts after they were set 
out, they grew marvellously 
and soon were very far 
ahead of those of the same 
age that were given ordi- 
nary treatment. The bed 
must of necessity be thor- 
oughly watered every day 
to prevent the roots being 
| overheated, and possibly 
during the very hot weather 
it may need it oftener. The 
soil is very warm all the 
time, and even during the 
cold, raw days, if the finger 
was pushed down into the 
ground it was found as warm 
“+ as a hot bed. We were 
SOLANUM CAPSICASTRUM. afraid that the plants might 

be weak from so much bottom heat, but the thorough drench- 
ing seems to temper it so the plants grow strong and vigorous. 
They are such voracious feeders that it is hard to make soil 
too rich for them, more mistakes being made in providing too 
little fertilizer than too much. Speaking of an abundance of 
fertilizer reminds me of a poor, weak plum tree we once had; 
it never seemed to grow much, though others planted at the 
same time and in the same kind of soil, did well. It was per- 
haps thirty-five feet from the barnyard, a fence between, and 
though it was down hill from the yard it was too far away for 
much of the drainage to reach it. A small shallow ditch was 
scraped out reaching from the barnyard to the weakling and 
after every rain the drainage washed down to the tree. The 
result was a healthy, vigorous growth, and the tree now bids 
fair to go far ahead of any of the others. In addition to the 
value of a quick growth on trees, it is a well known fact that 


bugs and worms have less effect on such trees than on slow 
growing ones. As a general truth it may be said that most 
newly planted trees and shrubs, and garden crops of all kinds, 
receive far less nourishment than they are capable of appropri- 
ating to advantage. Even good gardeners often fail in this 
respect. L. HoLMEs. 
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DISEASES OF CUCUMBERS, MELONS 


HANDSOME FLOWERED CACTI, 


EREUS SPECIOSISSIMUS was many years ago a very 
§ popular plant in gardens, as its large, brilliantly-colored TTENTION to the study and treatment of some of the 


blossoms were so very distinct from anything else at that time 


AND TOMATOES. 


diseases of cucumbers, melons and tomatoes which give 


in cultivation. This species is sometimes included inthe genus cultivators the most trouble has-been given by the Ohio experi- 


Phyllocactus, and between them numer- 
ous hybrids have been raised. The fol- 
lowing are superb varieties: Delicatus 
(light satiny pink), Brilliant (vivid scar- 
let), Agatha (rose, shaded red), Crenatus 
(creamy white), Romeo (light red and 
purple), Vesta (white), Jessica (light pink), 
Rowena (crimson), and Plato (very bright 
scarlet). 

All of these Cacti are of very easy 
propagation and culture, and they have 
much to commend thein, for the more 
they are neglected the more satisfactory 
they will often prove to be; thatistosay, 
they must not be put into larger pots 
directly they appear to need a shift, nor 
must the water-pot be too freely used 
among them. The soil best suited for 
these cacti is loam, with an admixture of 
brick rubble, well decayed cow manure, 
and silver sand. Thorough drainage must 
also be given. A shelf in a spot fully ex- 
posed to the sun will suit them well, 
though, of course, when actually in bloom 
they should be removed to the shaded 
part of the greenhouse, as the flowers will 
last much longer. The amount of water 
required will depend to a certain extent 
upon the season of the year, as in spring 
the plants push forth their new growth, 
when the soil must be just kept moist, 
and this will hold good throughout the 
summer months. At that time an 
occasional syringing will be of service. 
Towards autumn, as the growth is 
finished, the soil should be kept drier than 
hitherto, and throughout the winter very 
little water will berequired. A light, airy 
greenhouse just free from frost is the best 
place for them. Their propagation is 
equally simple, as if a piece is broken off 
it may be potted in much the same com- 
post as that recommended for established 
plants, except that the manure is omitted 
and an additional amount of sand added. 
On noaccount shift into larger pots unless 
it is absolutely necessary, for even though 
the plant may appear to be too much con- 
fined at the roots, an occasional stimulant 
in the shape of weak liquid manure will 
often yield far more satisfactory results 
than if shifted. Inspeaking of the gorge- 
ous flowers and the almost indescribable 
hues of some of them, I omitted to men- 
tion the fact that the individual blooms 
are of but short duration—a couple of 


days or so; but they succeed one another so quickly that a 
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ment station and the result published 
recently in Bulletin 89. In this publication 
the details of the investigation are shown. 
The following summary relates to the 
main points of the investigation and the 
conclusions derived therefrom. 

1.—The industry of cucumber ‘pickle grow- 
ing, a new and increasing one for Ohio, has 


met a se1ious difficulty in the rapid decrease of: 


yield. The yield for 1897 is but about 33 per 


cent. of a fair average return. 


2.—The chief cause of diminishing pickle 


yields is found in the work of the downy mil- 
dew, Plasmaphora cubensis, which attacks the 
cucumber plant in both fields and forcing 


houses. Its ravages have been noted in several 


states, 


3.—For Wayne county, Ohio, this fungous 
disease has caused in 1897 a loss of about 6634 
per cent. of the crop, Computed at an average 
of 210 bushels per acre and one-third large 
pickles, this loss at factory prices reaches almost 
$45,000 for the single season in Wayne county. 

4.—The fungus of downy mildew is spread 
by spores, that, alighting upon the upper leaf 
surface, germinate there and grow into the leaf 
through the pores or stomates, developing within 
the leaf a larger fungous growth and robbing 
the cucumber plant. The fungus may also 
attack melons, pumpkins and squashes. 

5.—First appearing in the United States in 
1889, in New Jersey, this fungus has spread to 
New York, Ohio and Illinois, also to Florida 
and Texas. It may be expected to extend its 
ravages into new districts. 

6.—Cucumber anthracnose, a fungous dis- 
ease affecting leaves, fruits and stems, has ap- 
peared in Ohio. Its extension may likewise be 
expected. 

7-—These two diseases may be very largely, 
if not entirely, suppressed by spraying about 
seven times with Bordeaux mixture, making 
the first application as the plants begin to vine, 
and keeping the leaves covered with the fungi- 
cide thereafter, until about September 10. The 
cost for these sprayings need not exceed $10 per 
acre, and may be reduced to $7.50, 

8.—The use of the fungicide makes it feasi- 
ble to contemplate further pickle farming, while 
little encouragement can be offered without the 
use of the spraying mixtures. 

9.—Melon leaf-blight, A/ternaria 5p., whose 
occurrence has been previously noted, is reported 
during 1897 to have reduced the muskmelon 
crop by nearly 50 per cent. in Ohio. The same 
fungus has this season attacked watermelon 
leaves. The same remedy is recommended as 
for cucumber diseases, 

10.—Tomato _leaf-blight fungus, Septoria 
Lycospersici, has become disseminated through- 


out most of Ohio. The-successful prevention of this disease may be 


continuous display is kept up sometimes for weeks. Whenthe tained through the use of Bordeaux mixture and with about half the 


size and brilliant coloring of the flowers of Cereus speciosis- 


simus are taken into account, the effect produced by the plant 
figured may be readily understood.— 7. ix The Garden. 


* 
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The earth had long been avaricious, 


But May, when she came, gave with great prodivality, 
And all things now smile with rapture delicious.—ezne. 


number of applications required for the cucumber and the melon troubles 


* * 
* 


WINTER BLOoMING BEGoNTAS—The hybrid varieties of begonias 
produced by crossing with Begonia socotrana are considered a new race 


as they have the peculiar habit of blooming during the winter season. 
In this new race or class are the varieties John Heale, Adonis, Gloire de 
Lorraine, Winter Gem, Ensign, Mrs, Heale, Myra and Winter Cheer. 


‘ 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN-—OLD 
AND NEW. 
HE old kitchen garden was a small 
patch of ground near the kitchen 
door, surrounded bya high pole fence, and 
laid out in small plots, each marked off 
by walks sunk below the level of the gar- 
den a footormore. It was usual tospend 
more time in keeping these walks free 
from weeds than in cultivating the gar- 
den proper. The borders of the walks 
were often planted with many varieties 
of annual flowers. This garden was 
laboriously dug with a spade and kept 
clean of weeds by the women folks, who 
pulled them out, one by one, when they 
became large enough. An immense 
amount of hard work was done for small 
returns in these old gardens. 

The old arden was planted in the 
spring, once for all, each season. When 
a crop had been gathered it was unusual 
that a second one should be planted on 
the same ground, but rather a few pods 
or plants were permitted to ripen seed for 
next year’s sowing, while at the same 
time an abundant crop of weeds grew and 
ripened their seeds for the next year’s 
weed crop. Thus, the old garden was 
always full of weeds, and became weedier 
_and weedier the older it grew. 

The new garden does not possess th 
laboriously kept walks of the old one. 
The new garden is maintained for 
the production of vegetables, and 
as many of them as possible in 
the season. The ground is 
dug or plowed deeply and 
thoroughly fertilized. Every- 
thing is planted in rows extend- 
ing across the whole garden. Cultivation 
is performed with a hand-wheel hoe, or 
horse cultivator, according to the size 
of the plat, which .makés it possible to 
cover the whole garden in an hour before 
breakfast, or in the cool of the evening. 

As soon as one crop has ripened the 
ground is at once cleared, cultivated as 
deeply as possible and a second or third 
crop planted. Thus the whole 
of the garden is made to yield 
two or even three crops dur- 4 
ing one season, and the family X 
will largely subsist off the gar- _ 
den during the whole of the summer. 

To illustrate this method of planting, 
beets, radishes, snap beans, peas, lettuce, 
and spinach, may be planted in succession 
from early spring until about September 
1st. Corn may be planted every ten 
days from April 20th until about July 2oth, 
which will give the vegetable from July 
10 to frost. Cucumbers should be planted 
several times during the season. Start a 
few potatoes in the kitchen window and 
about April 18th transplant them into the 
garden. They will produce tubers fit for 
use about June rsth. 

Sometimes a new crop may be started 
between the rows before an old one is 
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ready to remove. Thus, potatoes, etc., 
may have tomatoes, cabbage, etc., planted 
between the rows, ready to grow vigor- 
ously when the first crop is removed. 

In this intensive gardening there is for 
most crops no chance to have seeds ripen 
for the next year’s planting. It is found 
better to get a new crop of vegetables 
rather than leave the ground to ripena 
few seeds, Dr. GEORGE G. GROFF. 

Lewisburg, Pa. 

aS 
OTAHEITE ORANGE. 
HE Otaheite Orange is one of the 
finest window blooming plants in 
cultivation, and is so easily cared for with 
such a certainty of success that wherever 


Natural size, 


there are plants at all one of them should 
be in the collection. 

It is a dwarf form of the orange tree. 
The fragrance of the blossoms, so famed 
in song and story, is simply delicious. It 
blooms generously, beginning when quite 
small, and fruits immediately after bloom- 
ing. The fruit is small, scarcely three 
inches in diameter, and although edible 
is by no means so pleasant as the ordi- 
nary orange. 

The Otaheite Orange seems to require 
rich soil to thrive well, and if given a rich 
and sandy loam with one-third old pul- 
verized manure and a generous sprinkling 
of powdered animal charcoal, its growth 
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will be all that can be desired. Good 
drainage must be insured and pots in 
proportion to the size of the plants, or 
the exquisite blooms may be lacking for 
a long season. Once a year is often 
enough to repot,as a rule. When the 
plants are in active growth a weak ma- 
nure tea given once a week is decidedly 
beneficial. A sunny window is absolutely 
imperative if entire success with this fine 
plant is desired. 

The foliage and stems may be kept 
clean and thrifty by a weekly spraying or 
syringing,'or if the plant is not too large 
to handle easily, a very effectual method 
of cleansing is to dip it upside downina 
pail or tub of clean water several times. 


VIOLA ROSTRATA 

LONG SPURRED VIOLET 

While the plant is resting care should be 
taken not to over-water it, but when 
growing or blooming it likes frequent 
drinks. 

The leaves are a rich, dark green and 
very glossy and waxen looking, so that 
the plant is ornamental when not in 
bloom, but when the gay little oranges 
ripen and hang from the branches like 
little balls of gold, and often the delicate 
lovely flowers are in bloom at the same 
time, it is a plant indescribably charm- 
ing. Another thing to be said in its 
favor is that it will stand quite a long 
journey with comparative equanimity. 

Mary FOostTER SNIDER. 
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VIOLA CANADENSIS. 


Two-thirds natural size. 


WILD VIOLETS IN THE GREAT LAKE REGION. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


HE following five. species are included in the leafy-stemmed 
violets. Our only yellow species in the great lake region, so 
far as I am able to discover, is the downy yellow violet, V. pubes- 
cens, which is found on side hills in May, June and July, but 
more commonly in rich woods, and a little earlier. Some claim 
that, as found in the woods, the plants are somewhat different 
from those of the open upland. The leaves are broadly heart- 
shaped and the flowers are of a beautiful golden yellow. It is 
very abundant. 

V. STRIATA.—Pale white violet, rather rare in some sections 
of the great lakes. A beautiful species with creamy-white 
flowers. The lower petals purple-veined. Blossoms in late 
May and June in rich woods. 

V. CANINA.—Dog violet; an abundant species generally found 
in greatest profusion in low woods and fields. Flowers much like 
those of V. cucullata, but smaller. ‘It may be distinguished by 
its leafy stem. Some authorities consider this violet a variety 
of the European species. Called also Labrador violet. 

V. ROSTRATA.—Long-spurred violet, a pale blue species found 
in May in rich woods. May be readily identified by the long 
spur, and from the resemblance often called larkspur violet. 

V. CANADENSIS.—This is the most remarkable species of the 
violets that we have in Michigan. It is a tall, straggling plant, 
at times reaching above two feet from the ground. Said to 
bloom all summer and I know that it flowered in May, June 
and July. Flowers large, fragrant, bluish-white or purplish 

_ above; the upper ones violet-purple underneath. 
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There are several varieties of the above men- 
tioned species, but these eleven, which have been 
described, are the ones that I am familiar with. _ 

The suggestion is made to lovers of flowers to 
collect and cultivate these little gems of the 
woods and fields, hills and marshes. 
tention will be sufficient, and the space of a yard 
square is quite large enough alongside of the 
pansies, their imported relative. These little 
wild flowers are well worth growing, for they are 
good and persistent bloomers. 

Morris Gipss, M. D. 


* * 
* 


THE PERENNIAL PHLOX. 

HE genus Phlox is an extensive and interest- 
T ing one, embracing as it does one invalua- 
ble hardy annual, and some of our most valuable 
hardy herbaceous perennial plants. Itis also an exclusive North 
American genus, and what are commonly known as perennial 
phloxes are seedling varieties from Phlox paniculata, a species 
common from Pennsylvania to Illinois and southward. Of this 
species there are several varieties, all of the same character, 
that produce immense terminal clusters of white, pink, purple 
and crimson flowers. From this species and Phlox maculata, a 
species of more dwarf growth, and common in the middle and 
western states, have originated all the beautiful perennial 
varieties that are now attracting such attention, and indeed the 
improvement in them is truly wonderful, and instead of a num- 
ber of tall, naked stems, with small tufts of bloom at the top for 
a little time during the summer, we have plants of compact 
habit, well covered with dark green foliage, crowned with flower 
heads from eight to ten inches in length, and six or eight inchesin 
diameter, embracing the most distinct and brilliant shades of 


rose, pink, white and purple, either in self colors or distinct - 


markings; and it is also not unusual to have single flowers an 
inch and a half in diameter, and of good substance. 

The perennial phlox is a hardy, useful and beautiful plant that 
gives universal satisfaction on account of being hardy and free 
from all insect and other pests, as well as needing but little care 
and attention in its culture. Blooming, as the plants do, from 
July until frost, 
they are really 
indispensible 
for the mixed 
flower border, 
and every gar- 
den should con- 
tain at least half 
a dozen well es- 
tablished plants 
of selected or 
named varieties 
Theplants grow 
from two to 
three and a half 
feet in height, 
according to the 
soil and situa- 
tion. When the 
plants are in 
bloom they 
should be freely 
and thoroughly 
watered. If this cannot be done let a good mulch of stable 
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manure be applied as soon as warm weather sets in. As the 


plants usually flower in July and August, where a succession of 
bloom is desired it will be advisable to pinch back the shoots in 
June and again a month later, then they will flower from Sep- 
tember until frost. As soon as the ground becomes frozen in 
December, a good dressing of stable manure should be given 
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and as much of it as possible be carefully dug in 
around the plants the ensuing spring. The plants 
bloom best when they are two and three years 
_ old, so after this time they should be lifted, care- 
fully divided and replanted in another situation, or else 
| given fresh soil. This operation should be performed 
| in October so as to give the plants an opportunity to 
become well rooted before cold weather sets in. 

Propagation is effected by seeds, cuttings of the 
young shoots, which may be rooted in the. early spring 
months, and a careful division of the old plants, the lat- 
ter being for amateurs the most desirable plan. And 
as good plants can be procured at a cost of from fifteen 
to twenty-five cents, it is best for amateurs to purchase 
‘a supply and not to attempt to raise them from seeds, as the seeds do not vegetate 
very freely, and besides this, a number of inferior varieties will certainly be.ob- 
tained, for the varieties do not reproduce themselves true from seed. 

Among the most distinct and desirable varieties are: Attraction, purple with a 
| very dark center; Ball of Fire, dark crimson; Coccinea, deep fiery scarlet; Cross 
of Honor, white striped lilac; Edith, white, large lavender eye; Edgar Quinet, rose 
- amaranth; Independence, flower trusses very large, while the individual flowers 

are pure white in color and of good size and substance and the plant is of robust 
growth; Lothair, rich salmon, crimson eye; La Soliel, plant of dwarf growth, but 
| a produces immense trusses of pink flowers ; Madame Devert, plant of dwarf growth, 
flowers of deep pink with crimson eye; Mademoiselle Cuppenheim, a variety of 
<warf growth with large trusses of pure white flowers; Richard Wallace, white, 
violet center. There are so many named varieties in cultivation that no two 

~ persons would prepare a list and enumerate the same varieties, but those named 
are all good reliable sorts, and no one will go astray in planting any or all of them. 

Floral Park, N.Y. CHARLES E. PARNELL. 


* 
* 


HOME GROWN BULBS. 

HAVE read with interest the articles in certain farm papers on home culture 
| of bulbs instead of foreign, and will add my own experience, if acceptable. 
Some fifteen years ago a young lady brought me, one morning in late summer, two 
or three dozen hyacinth bulbs, blue ones and pink ones, double, mixed—all raised 
in her own garden. Be assured I felt rich. The bulbs were nearly uniform in size, 
large I then thought; smooth and nice. On one side of our yard had once stood 
a pig-pen, hen-house and wood-pile, now removed. Here I made my bulb bed, 
digging and raking the soil back and forth till thoroughly mixed. A small sand 
heap left from building was spread over this and raked in, and the bulbs set. First the hyacinths, and then a lot of double 
white narcissus, and beyond these mixed tulips—all home grown. In late fall the bed was covered with moss from the woods, : 
and we thought it pretty. For winter a litter of leaves was thrown over, with a little brush to hold them from being blown off. 

In spring the leaves and brush were carefully removed, my bulbs came up and bloomed. The young donor of the hyacinths 
exclaimed: “Why! where did you get such lovely hyacinths?” “A young lady of your size brought them,” was my reply. 
“But who ever saw such great trusses of flowers on hyacinths! You must have gotten others, surely!” “No, my dear girl, 
these are the very ones you brought.” 
After these were gone the narcissus 
lay like a bank of snow, with fragrance 
no less charming than that of the hya- 
cinths, and the tulips were a perfect 
blaze of colors. On taking up some of | 
the bulbs in late summer, to set else- 
where, I found them equal in size to any 
that I ever saw of foreign culture. And 
how they did growand increase! Yes,I 
believe that bulbs can be successfully 
grown in our own country. Whether they 
can be successfully raised in quantity to 
compete in price in the market with 
Holland bulbs is another question. This 
probably will not be done, for some time 
at least, and yet itis not improbable that 


the fortunate combination of climate, 
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soil and labor conditions will somewhere 
in this-country be found in connection 
with which bulb-growing, of some kinds 
of bulbs, will be found practical and re- 
munerative as a business. 
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Insect and Fungus Destroyers. 
The preparations described herewith 
have been repeatedly published, but as 
they will be needed especially during the 
next few months it may be well to have 


them repeated here for ready reference. 

PARIS GREEN.—For potato bugs this material is 
mixed, one pound with roo pounds of land plaster, or 
air slacked lime, or wood ashes. Evencoal ashes or 

‘dry road dust may be used. It is more commonly 
employed mixed with water, one pound to 150 or 200 
gallons of water. It will not dissolve in water, and, 
therefore, requires to be constantly stirred to keep it 
mixed, otherwise the mineral settles to the bottom of 
the vessel. Mixed with water as above it is used in 
spraying apple trees for the codlin moth. For stone 
fruits one pound to 300 or 400 gallons of water is 
strong enough, Kerosene emulsion can be used in 
connection with the water mixture to give the liquid 
more adhesiveness; add one gallon kerosene emul- 
sion to 100 gallons of the Paris green water mixture. 
Paris green is used for insects or larvae that eat leaves 
or fruit. 

KEROSENE EMULSION.—This substance kills insects 
by contact, and is an excellent destroyer of such 
insects as it can be applied to,—aphis, scale of most 
kinds, mealy bifg, etc. Take one quart of soft soap 
aud heat until it is liquid, or take two ounces of hard 
brown soap, or four ounces of whale oil soap, and 
dissolve in a gallon of hot water. and add one pint of 
kerosene, The mixture must now be made very 
thorough by churning or by the use of a syringe or 
force pump, drawing a portion of the liquid up and 
forcibly throwing it back, until the whole is a thick, 
cream-like mixture. Then dilute with water so that 
there shall be sixteen times as much water as kero- 
sene. Some tender plants may require even greater 
dilution. Throw the liquid on the plants in a fine 
spray and with as much force as possible. 

Wuitr HELLEBORE, Veratrum album, in powder, 
is the favorite substance for use on currant and goose- 
berry bushes to kill the larvee of the saw-fly. Itis 
dusted on with a dredging box, or mixed with water 
at the rate of one ounce to three gallons, and sprinkled 
or sprayed. 

Topacco WATER. is a good insecticide for many 
insects. Take a pound of tobacco stems or dust and 
steep it in hot water and then strain and add enough 
water to make two gallons. 

Tosacco Dust. — Sprinkled on plants, infected 
with insects will kill insects or drive them away. 
Fumigating with tobacco is a common method of 
application, Tobacco stems are usually employed 
and are dampened so as to burn slowly or smoulder 
and give offa great smoke. It can be used in a plant 
house closely shut up. Fumigating is usually done 
in the evening, and in the morning the house is ven- 
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tilated and the plants are sprayed with clean water 
to wash away the insects. 

WHALE-o1L SoAp.—One pound dissolved in eight 
gallons of water is valuable to use on roses to destroy 
aphides, slugs and larvee. 

BorDEAUX MrxTuURE.—As a fungicide, is used 
more and more every season. ‘To prepare, it use six 
pounds copper sulphate, four pounds quick lime and 
forty or fifty gallons of water. The copper sulphate 
will dissolve more quickly if powdered, slower if not 
powdered, and also,, more quickly in hot water than 
cold if not powdered. It can be placed in cloth or 
bag of coarse material suspended at the top of a ves- 
sel of water so that it is covered with the water. The 
vessel should be earthen or wooden, as the copper 
sulphate will attack and eat holes iniron. Use three 
or four gallons of water, measuring it so as to know 
the quantity. Slake the lime in, say, four gallons of 
water; strain it through a fine sieve to free it from 
the lime settlings, and then mix the two liquids 
together. Add enough water to make forty or fifty 
gallons, and it is ready for use. 

SULPHUR is the destroying agent of mildews and is 
used either by dusting the fine flour on the diseased 
plants, or by dissolving liver of sulphur, Sulphide of 
potassium, one ounce in four gallons of water and 
applying with syringe. 

x o* 
* 
Spraying Fruit Orchards. 

Those farmers and fruit growers who 
have not yet adopted the systematic 
spraying of their orchards should have 
seen the exhibit made by Mr. Albert 
Wood,. of Carlton Station, N. Y., at the 
late meeting of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society. He presented be- 
fore the society a half-bushel basket filled 
with the finest specimens of Roxbury 
russet apples. These were samples of 
goo barrels produced in his orchard last 
year and for those which had been placed 
in cold storage he said he expected to 
receive five dollars a barrel. His orchard 
yielded of all kinds 1600 barrels. In his 
report to the society, he estimated that 
Orleans county, N. Y., produced last year 
5,000 barrels of inferior apples, and these 
for the most part could have been first- 
class fruit, “ and would have given rich re- 
turns, if they had been taken care of prop- 
erly, that is, sprayed and cultivated.” 

In answer to an inquiry by a member, 

fr. Wood said: 

“T treated the trees with Bordeaux mixture 
for four years, and sprayed some of them five 
times in a season, but, commercially speaking, 
I do not think it pays to do so more than three 
times; first, when buds begin to swell; second, 
just after the blossoms have fallen; and third, 
when fruit is about pea size.” 


* * 
* 


Garden Making. 

This volume, prepared by L. H. Bailey, 
of Cornell University, and recently issued 
by the Macmillan Company, of New York, 
is a substantial gain to our horticultural 
literature. It is a new and admirable 
presentation of the subject of gardening 
in its principal features. The topics 
treated are very numerous, so numerous 
that in the compass of 400 12-mo pages 
they could not be dwelt upon exhaust- 
ively. Yet whatever subject is dealt with 
the fundamental principles of it are pre- 
sented and explained by the author in 
such a manner that the reader is con- 
scious that he is being led in a correct 
course and that following the lines indi- 


Viti 


cated will lead to satisfactory results.. 
Only a brief outline of the contents can 
here be given: These include the prepar- 
ation of the land, with the necessary tools: 
for the same and the subsequent tillage ;, 


sowing and planting; transplanting; win-— 


ter protection of plants; forcing plants ;. 
coldframes and hotbeds; insects and dis- 
eases; enriching the land; laying out. 
lawns and ornamental grounds with trees, 
shrubs, flower beds and borders; making 
walks and drives; list of hardy orna-. 
mental plants; flower beds, carpet bed-- 
ding, mass beds; annuals, bulbous and 


tuberous plants, herbaceous perennials,. 
climbers, roses; the fruit plantation; the 
vegetable garden; calendar for the North 
and for the South. 

A good index makes it easy to refer to: 
any particular subject. The book is very 
thoroughly illustrated and in every way 
is in fine style, agreeable to the well 
acquired reputation of The Macmillan 
Company. This book is recommended 
without reservation to all of our readers. 
who desire a garden manual. 


* * 
* 


The Illustrated Fhora. 

The Illustrated Flora of the Northern: 
United States and Canada, a new work 
now in course of publication, was noticed 
at some Jength in the February number, 
of last year, of this journal, and again on 
the issue of the second volume in August 
last, so that our regular readers are 


apprised of its general scope and char- 
acter. The third and last volume will 
probably be sent out by July, and we 
shall then have a botanical work, relat- 
ing to the region mentidned, giving not 
only accurately written descriptions,’ but. 
excellent outline illustrations of all phe- 
nogamous plants and ferns known as. 
belonging thereto. The work is by Prof. 
N.L. Britton, of Columbia University, and 
Hon. Addison Brown, with the assistance 
of specialists in various groups of plants. 

This is the first complete manual of 
botany published in this country, and is 
commended to the notice of students 
and lovers of plants. The volumes are 
neatly bound in cloth, and are issued at 
$3.00 each, by the publishers, Charles. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Hope Returned 


Stomach and Liver Troubles Cured 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“I suffered from stomach and liver troubles. 
and was confined to my house for a long time. 
I was entirely. deafin one ear. I endured great 
distress in my stomach and could not eat hearty 
food. Reading of cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
I decided to give it a trial. Soon after I began 
taking it I could see it had a good effect. I 
continued its use until my deafness was cured 
and my stomach and liver trouble relieved. ’” 
W. T. Norton, Canisteo, N. Y. 


Hood’s 7254 


s 
parilla 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 
’ 7 are gentle, mild, 
Hood 8 Pills All druggists, 25c. 
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In this department we shall be pleased to answer any 
questions relating to "lowers, Vegetables and Plants, or 
to publish the experiences of our readers. EDITOR. 


OX. 


Flowers of Different Colors ‘‘ Running Out.’’ 
Will different colors of roses or pinks, if planted 
side by side, in time ‘run out,’’ or the colors be 
affected ? W.R.S. 
Chenoa, Jil, 


No. 
++ 
Pansies mildew. 

Why do my pansies mildew? The Superb, raised 
from fresh seed, and old plants the same. Weuse 
irrigation,—could that affect them? M.S. H. 

Hamilton, Mont. 


Lacking full information of the condi- 
tions these plants have been subjected 
to, it is impossible to say positively what 
is the cause of the mildew. Perhaps too 
much water and too low temperature, or 
cold winds, or other causes which check 
the vigor of the plants. They should be 
dusted with sulphur. 

+ 

Hibiscus.—Abutilon. 

1—Please state the reason why our large red hibis- 
cus loses its buds when they are just about to open. 

2—Also why my silver edged abutilon loses its 
buds. I bought it of you last spring and it has not 


bloomed yet. Miss H.1.C. 
Bloomington, Jil. 


1—The hibiscus is apt to drop its buds 
if it has an insufficient supply of water. 
It requires a great amount of moisture in 
its growing and blooming state. 

2—The abutilon has probably been 
kept too warm. A temperature of 50° to 
60° degrees in winter, and a moist air 


suits it best. 
a+ 
- Propagating Roses. 

1I—In propagating roses at what time are they taken 
from the sand, and how? 

2—Are they kept very damp or shady after plant- 
ing in the soil? Mrs. L. MeP. 

Kirksville, Mo. 


1—The cuttings are removed from the 
sand and potted as soon as they have 
rooted. 

2—After potting they are shaded from 
bright sunshine for a few days until estab- 
lished, but always kept in a good light, 
and they will soon bear the full light. 
Water is given sufficient to keep them 
from drying out and to keep them grow- 
ing, but the soil must not be sodden. 

++ 


Oleander Unsatisfactory. 

I have an oleander about four years old; the first 
year it bloomed nicely, but since then a bud or two 
forms and then drops off when about half grown; the 
leaves also drop off, and new ones are always push- 
ing out. I have examined the tub and find worms in 
the bottom. Can you tell me what to do with the 
plant to make it grow nicely and bloom; also how to 
get rid of the worms, Miss B. F. 


Although somewhat late in the season 
yet we would repot the plant, and at the 
same time see that all worms are removed 
from the old soil. See that the tub has 
holes in the bottom for drainage. For 
soil take good loam for one-half and the 
other half make of equal parts of leaf- 
mold, sand and old, well rotted manure. 
After repotting, keep the plant in the 
shade until it is again established. 
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Red Ants. 

These insects infest a targe part of the soil about us 
and are in the house sills. In August they appear in 
the form of larger winged ants, and in every condi- 
tion they are a great nuisance, and I should be grate- 
ful if you can give me some way of destroying them. 

Bath, Me. Capa. 


Ants in the soil can be destroyed by 
means of bisulphide of carbon: Make a 
hole about six inches deep in the ant hill 
with a round dibble, or bar, and into it 
pour a tablespoonful of the liquid, and 
immediately close up the hole with soil. 
The liquid is very volatile and will per- 
meate the soil in every direction and 
destroy all animal life, and not injure 
vegetation. It is very inflamable and 
must be carefully kept away from fire. 
Ants can often be driven away by sprink- 
ling about their haunts ashes saturated 
with coal oil. They can be trapped and 
killed by placing sweet oil where they 
can have access to it, as they are very 
fond of it, but it has the effect to close 
their spiracles and thus kills by asphyxia. 

++ 
Reflected Light for Plants.’ 

A correspondent of North Platte, Neb., 

describes an experiment he made in the 


window with sunflowers: 

In a five-inch pot I planted six dwarf sunflower 
seeds,—one in the center and five around and about 
three-quarters of an inch from the center, the outer 
seeds being placed in the form of a five-pointed star. 
I set the pot inthe east window of my office; they 
came up, leaning toward the window; so they grew 
for a few days, reaching out towards the glass. I 
pulled out all but two of the plants. It occurred to 
me that if I could give them a ‘‘sky’’ on the side 
opposite the glass they would grow upstraight, Not 
having a mirror that I could spare for the purpose, I 
took a piece of white paper, 8x13 inches, wrapped it 
the short way about half the outside of the pot and 
put a rubber band around it tokeep it in place. This 
was about four o’clock in the afternoon. By noon 
the next day the plants were standing erect and so 
they have since grown. 


The light reflected from the white paper 
appears to have afforded the required 
stimulant to the plants to make them 
stand erect. The experiment is interest- 
ing, and perhaps may suggest a practical 
application in some cases, in window 


gardening. 
++ 


Pruning Peach Trees.— Narcissus.— Hyacinths. 

1—Should peach trees be pruned or not? 

2—What ought I to do with the bulb of a Chinese 
lily? It was in bloom at Christmas,—a beautiful and 
thrifty plant grown in water on pebbles. After bloom- 
ing I put it in earth in the cellar, and it looks green 
and healthy now. 

3—Last fall I potted fourteen hyacinths,—some 
double, others single,—and after keeping them in the 


cellar and watering occasionally, I brought them to’ 


the light and warmth when they began to peep above 
the earth. They were and are beautiful, but when 
they are past blooming what shall I do with them,— 
will it answer to put them into the ground out of 
doors and let them remain the whole year? 

N. M. L. 


1—Good fruit growers shorten in, each 
year, about one-half of the new growth. 
The time to do this is at the close of 
winter, or early in spring. How much to 
prune will depend on the growth of the 
tree, or its apparent vigor. A feeble tree 
ought to be allowed to set but little fruit, 
and accordingly will need hard pruning. 
When the shoots are too numerous some 
can be removed entirely ; as, also, should 
be all feeble shoots and old branches, 
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2—The bulb cannot be counted on for 
future usefulness. It is too much enfee- 
bled, and is not worth further care. 
3—Yes. Plant in the garden where 
they can remain. 
++ 
Making and Keeping an Asparagus Bed. 


I wish you would say something about making an 
asparagus bed and cultivating it afterwards. Wedo 
not know exactly how to keep ours up,—this is the 
third year for it. Mrs. J. H.C. 

Bremo Bluff, Va. 


The soil for an asparagus bed should 
be made rich before planting it. Ina the 
first place, the bed should have good 
drainage, and then it should have dug 
into it a heavy dressing of old manure. 
Do not use fresh manure, as this will be 
filled with weed seeds, and besides it is 
not so well adapted to plant nutriment as 
old rotted manure. Having the soil 
properly prepared, trenches should be 
opened about six inches in depth and the 
plants set in these trenches, spreading 
out the roots on the bottom of the trench 
in every direction. This done, commence 
to fill in the soil, which must be fine and 
capable of sifting down closely among 
the roots. After filling in two or three 
inches of soil tread it down firmly on the 
roots, and then finish filling itin. Never 
allow. any weeds to grow among the 
plants. To maintain the fertility supply 
a coating of old manure, two or three 
inches in thickness, over the whole bed 
every fall, letting it lie on the surface 
where the rains can soak it and wash it 
into the soil. In the spring what is left 
can be lightly pointed in so as not to: 
disturb the roots. 


x % 
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HORTICULTURAL REPORT. 


The report of the late meeting of the 
Western New York Horticultural Society 
has recently been issued in a pamphlet of 
166 pages. It is in fine form and style, 
and contains a great amount of reliable 
information on the live subjects of the 
day that any horticulturist, gardener, 
fruit-grower or farmer should possess, 
Besides the many valuable papers, and 
reports of committees, which it contains, 
there is a full report of all the discussions 
held on various subjects during the meet- 
ing. The report can be obtained by any 
one by sending one dollar to the secre- 
tary, Mr. John Hall, 409 Wilder Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. The person, so remit- 
ting, thus becomes a member of the 
society, and a copy of the proceedings 
will be sent him by mail. 
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BLOSSOM TIME. 


Blossom time in the vernal meadows! 
Violets dancing along the streams, 
Blue as the eyes which haunt your dreams; 
Sorrel flowers, faint as the flushings of dawn, 
Glint in the grass you are treading upon; 
Buttercups, burnished to sheen of the sun, 
In a golden stream through the hollows run, 
“Or shine like stars in the dusky shadows. 


Blossom time in the wood’s recesses! 

Pale hepaticas dotting the moss; 

Bluebells wafting fragrance across; 

Ferns unfolding feathery fronds; 

Trilliums springing by streams and ponds; 

Anemones fragile, waxen and white, 

Sway on their stems in the filtering light. 
Earth is bright with a beauty that blesses. 


Blossom time in the orchard bowers! 
The boughs are heaped with the fragrant snow; 
There are drifts above, there are drifts below; 
The air is sweet with the rare perfumes 
That only comes when the apple blooms; 
And memories, sweet as the bloom-balmed air, 
Come trooping out of the everywhere, 

And my heart is glad for the time of flowers. 


—DarT FAIRTHORNE. 
'] 
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PETUNIAS, EVERYBODY’S 
FLOWERS. 
HEN in the year 1823 there were 
brought to England from Central 
South America seeds of a plain, funnel- 
shaped, white or violet flower known to 
the Indians as gefum, no one could have 
dreamed what a treasure the bloom would 
prove to be before the century was out. 
The Indian name means tobacco; and 
‘closely related as the plant is to the 
famous ‘“‘weed,” it may have been thought 
to possess similar value. However that 
may be, this South American has de- 
veloped into one of the most indispensa- 
ble flowers known to cultivation, anda 
favorite everywhere. What gives this 
flower its great value? This lies in the 
beauty of the bloom as found in many 
rarieties that have sprung from the origi- 
nal wild flowers; secondly, the ease with 
which the flowers may be cultivated and 
its remarkable adaptability to many kinds 
of embellishment, and lastly the profuse- 
ness of its bloom. Where a collection of 
‘flowers of the finer double-flowering petu- 
nias is met one feels to exclaim, perfection! 
yet when attention is drawn to the ad- 
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composed of half a dozen plants. 
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mirable single flowers, one is forced to 
ask “Why seek further for complete 
beauty? It is in the qualities, constancy 
and profusion, as well as beauty of bloom 
that petunias excel. Here it should be 
observed that although grown usually as 
an annual, the petunia, like the geranium 
and the coleus is strictly perennial in its 
nature. The plant, in its habit of bloom- 
ing, partakes of the constancy, in that 
respect, of other tender perennial bed- 
ding plants, being much more con- 
tinuous in blooming than most of the 
true annuals. On this account petunias, 
in a fair state of cultivation, will 
be found to bloom continuously from 
June to fall, a great advantage in home 
embellishment. It should be said, how- 
ever, that in proportion as the flowers 
have departed from the primitive type 


and become double that there is some 
tendency to shyness of bloom. The 
petunias that the writer finds special fond- 
ness in growing, are the free-flowering 
single strains classed as large and small- 
flowered in the catalogues. In adapta- 
bility petunias have an advantage over 
almost every other seed-grown flower. 
Do you want a fine pot plant for the win- 
dow sill? The petunia will fill the bill 
second to no other kind. Do you require 
something suitable for continuous bloom 
in a large vase, or in a veranda box? The 
petunia will perfectly meet your wants. 
Is it a fine mass of flowers‘on the lawn, 
or a lively contribution to the mixed 
flower border that is desired? Nothing 
will meet the need as will the various 
petunias. The writer recalls the petunia 
bed on a prominent town lawn that year 


child can make it. 
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after year was donated to single petunias, 


with minimum care and with complete 


success. Do you desire to display taste 
in training flowers over trellises, or to 


form pillars, cones or balls? Then we 
counsel the use of single petunias. They 
are perfectly adapted to such purposes, 
as is shown by an example figured on this 
page, which illustrates what an easy task 
it is to form a handsome petunia cone 
two or three feet high. Asseen by figure 
xz the construction of the trellis, made of 


TRELLIS OF LIGHT STICKS AND WIRES 
for forming Petunia Pyramid. 


light stakes and wire, is so simple that a 
One plant is set at 
each of the stakes, these being about 
fifteen inches apart. The training is a 
delightful task. To cause branches to 
spread, pinch back the leaders; to 


~elongate the growth in any given spot, 


nip back the lateral shoots. A word 
about tillage: Petunias to be at their 
very best should have a soil in which 
there is some sand: and much fertility. 
But they succeed very well in any well 
drained garden soil. 
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Insects trouble the weak subjects first. 

Overwatering has killed many a clematis 
plant. 

You could decide on a worse garden edging 
plant than parsley. 

There are both slippery elm and sassafras 
trees in prominent places in this city. For- 
tunately the boys have not discovered them. 

Some home gardeners may still be found 
who never raise the more delicate vegetables 
like cauliflower and celery. We are sure none 
of our friends can be so classed. 

There is but one way to preserve the beauti- 
ful gloss on strawberries, and that is to carefully 
mulch the plants to prevent grit from spattering 
on the fruit. This should be done. 

Early flowers. ‘The earliest we recall ever 
having seen crocuses and snowdrops in full 
bloom in the open border in Western New York 
was on March 12th. ‘That was this year. 

Do you make successional sowings of peas, 
radish, lettuce, corn and other vegetables? If 
not, you must be counted with poor and indif- 
ferent gardeners, and that will not answer. 

The shadiest spots about the home can be 
made attractive, when too often they are barren 
of verdure, by planting them to ferns from the 
woods and swamps. Several nurserymen sell 
such now at very low prices. 

Thank you. Quite a number of our read- 
ers have sent us one or more new subscribers 
recently. It was an office performed out of 
love for the noble art of gardening. Others 
could well help in the good work. 

File Efficacy. If you want your boys to 
become real enthusiastic over keeping the gar- 
den clean this summer, provide them with a good 
flat file, not too small, with which to keep the 
hoes sharp. With a keen edge, frequently 
renewed, the hoe in the hands of a strong boy 
becomes a weapon of delight in the weed battle. 

Chinese. It adds interést to the garden to 
be able to say “ Here is something from China.” 
As one such subject, we know of nothing bet- 
ter than the Ginkgo, or maiden-hair fern tree. 
It succeeds perfectly in the United States. Its 
foliage and outline are decidedly distinct from 
our other trees, a fact that gives the tree interest 
at once, when its Chinese origin is stated. 

City versus Country. I have seen much 
of both city and country life, Of one thing I 
am satisfied, and that is that the average person 
who lives in the country, on his own farm, small 
or great, is far happier, far more comfortable, 
and in easier circumstances than the average 
dweller in the city. The city resident pays 
either high rents or enormous taxes, and has 
scores of other things to contend with that the 
average man in the country knows little 
about.—A. H. £. 

Equality in the garden. The humble toil- 
er cannot have,—does not desire to have,—the 
gems and jewels of the wealthy; but when it 
comes to a rose or violet beside the cottage 
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door, he may have them as fine as a millionaire 
can possess. And then in fruit and vegetables 
many a common land tiller has them fresh from 
the garden in a degree of excellence that no 
wealth can buy in the city markets. Garden- 
ing, placing, as it does, the lowly on the same 
level with the lofty, is indeed a noble art,—a 
great evener of humanity. 

The Sunflower trellis. On account of its 
rapid growth and the strength of its trunk, the 
sunflower may be made to serve as a trellis for 
other plants. Take the matter of a screen,— 
by planting the sunflowers about fifteen inches 
apart, in a single line, and sowing some morn- 
ing glories in the same line, a most effective 
object may be secured with the least possible 
trouble. The morning glories may be directed 
to clamber from plant to plant, and thus fill the 
spaces quite completely. The contrast between 
the blues and shades of blue in the former with 
the golden orbs above, is striking in a way that 
enhances the effect of both. 

*_% 


CURE FOR WHITE GRUBS. 

There has been much discussion in the 
papers devoted to farming and garden- 
ing about the white grubs so often seen 
in the soil. 

It was at first supposed that all these 
grubs were harmful to vegetation, but it 
has been demonstrated that one variety 
is absolutely harmless, while the other 
one does enough damage for both. It is 
not hard to distinguish the two kinds if 
one examines them closely. The harm- 
less one is round, plump and ofa pearly 
white color, has very short legs, and is 
slow moving. 

The other is more active, with longer 
legs, less transparent body and is usually 
a little larger in size. The latter is the 
great pest of the strawberry grower. It 
eats the roots from the plants, and then, 
when the leaves curl, the grower takes 
hold of them to see what the trouble is, 
and the plants come up entirely rootless 
and too much weakened to be able to put 
out new ones. 

The harmless type, sometimes called 
muck worms, are often found in great 
numbers in rotten manure, and also 
among plants that have been enriched 
with that kind of fertilizer. So far as is 
known they have never injured plant life, 
only feeding on decayed vegetable mat- 
Let 

All sorts of remedies have been sug- 
gested and tried for ridding the soil of 
these root-eating pests, but I know of but 
one that has proved a perfect success, 
and is this: Take a sufficient quantity 
of bran and spread it in a thin layer 
onashed floor or ina large box. Then 


‘sprinkle it with a solution of molasses 


and water, enough molasses being used 
to color the water and make it smell quite 
sweet ; the bran should be simply moist- 
ened, not wet. Sprinkle dry Paris green 
over it, mixing thoroughly, using enough 
to color the mixture slightly. Let it 
stand for a few hours, and just before 
evening sprinkle the mixture broadcast 
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over the place where the grubs seem 
most plenty. 

They feed during the night, and in the 
morning dead ones will be found on the 
surface, and, by digging a little, one can 
see many dead ones in the soil. It is 
well to repeat the operation in a week, 
and the two applications will usually 
suffice for a season. It means a great 
saving to all who grow strawberries as 
well as to those who raise garden truck of 
any kind. The grubs are the larve of 
the true May bug or May beetle, such 
large numbers of which are seen in early 
summer, ' L. HASTINGS. 
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A HANDSOME $3,000 HOUSE. 

E show herewith a design for a 
W house which exhibits something 
unique in arrangement of rooms and treate 
ment of the exterior, with a set of rooms 
at once commodious and convenient. 
The reception hall at the front is small, 
but well lighted and furnished. At one 
side is a cozy fire place of neat design in 
pressed brick. From this room you enter 
a staircase hall abundantly lighted by 
stained glass windows at different heights 
on the stairway. From the hall you enter 
either the parlor or dining room, two 
large, handsome rooms, well lighted, sep- 
arated by sliding doors, and furnished 
with open fireplaces and mantels. The 
parlor and: hall are separated by a wide 
opening hung with heavy portieres. A 
side stoop gives entrance to a lobby and 
thence into the hall or kitchen. 

From the lobby are stairs to the cellar, 
and from the kitchen a stairway leads to 
the second story, joining the front stairs 
on a landing near the top. The passage 
from the dining room to the kitchen is 
through a large, well lighted pantry by 
doors hinged to swing both ways. The 
principal rooms are unusually large and 
so arranged that the hall, parlor and 
dining room may be thrown together on 
occasion, In the second story area large 
sitting room and four large bed rooms 
and bath room, and on the third floor are 
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three large bed rooms, full height on the 
walls, all well lighted and ventilated. 

The foundation walls are of stone, with 
cellar seven and one-half feet deep. The 
building above foundation is of wood, 
sheathed and papered outside and the 
first story covered with siding; second 
story and porch with shingles. Plastered 
inside three coats. 

The reception room, hall and staircase 
are trimmed in red oak, remainder of the 
first floor in cypress wood, and the balance 
of the house in white pine. All interior 
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woodwork finished natural in hard oil. 
The building is heated by hot air furnace. 


THE SAN JOSE 
SCALE. 

We hope that not many, or 
none, of our readers may have 
oocasion to deal with this insect 
the present season. But, it is. 
best to be watchful, and to ex- 
amine carefully all trees, shrubs. 
and hard-wooded plants. A 
considerable number of experi- 
ments have been made in the 
use of a fine spray of kerosene 
oil, and with favorable results. 
In some cases trees have been 
injured or killed by its use, in 
others no harm has resulted. 
The reasons for this difference: 
in results are being learned, and 
perhaps after this season’s oper- 
ations its employment may be: 
made with uniform good results.. 
In the meantime we hesitate to: 
advise its use except by those 
having as full knowledgeas pos- 
sible in regard to it. Those 
wishing the very latest informa- 
tion on the subject should pro- 
cure from the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, Bul-. 
letin No. 12—new series—Divi-. 
sion of Entomology, entitled’ 
“The San José Scale in 1896— 
1897,” by L. O. Howard, ento- 
mologist. Attention is called to 
a method of treating the scale,. 
republished in this issue, from a 
communication to the American Agriculturist,, 
by a Californian horticulturist, 
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PRESSED FERNS. 

YYyEXT tothe possession of a fernery 

where the various forms of our 
native ferns may be grown, is the fern 
porttolio, consisting of pressed fronds of 
such ferns as we may be able to gather 
from the fields and woods. By the exer- 
cise of care and considerable searching 


for the best specimens, one may make an, 


admirable collection in one season, be- 
ginning in the early summer. Of course 
it is desirable to preserve the most per- 
fect specimens of the fronds, and if there 
occurs any breakage or unnatural discol- 
oration, such specimens should be dis- 
carded. A little care is also necessary to 
obtain {fronds that are fully developed 
and in the most perfect state of growth. 
‘The different varieties of ferns arrive at 
maturity at varying seasons of the year, 
hence a knowledge of the time of ripen- 
ing of the fructification, or spore cases, 
is essential, so that the fronds may be 
gathered just before this period in their 
growth. Ifthe spore cases are ripe when 
gathered they will burst in pressing and 
injure the appearance of the fronds. 

The thing of importance in making a 
collection of ferns is to preserve the 
color and form ina dry state. So atthe 
‘start provide a quantity of thick absorb- 
ent paper in good-sized single sheets, say 
12x18 inches. A number of sheets may 
be taken and the fronds placed between 
the sheets as fast as gathered; or they 
may be gathered and taken to the house, 
to be more leisurely arranged at home. 
“The chief point is to have the fronds laid 


smoothly and all in a natural position. 


Use two or three sheets of paper between 
each; have a couple of boards cut to the 
same size as the paper, and on one lay 
the sheets with fronds between, and the 
other board on top of the whole. Place 
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under a moderate pressure by putting 
weights upon them. In a day or two 
remove the fronds, place in dry paper 
and press as before. The former sheets 
of paper may be dried for use again. 
Repeat the process two or three times, or 
until the fronds are thoroughly dry; the 
period will depend upon the kinds of 
fronds and their more or less succulent 
character. The collector will find it quite 
interesting to have two specimens of the 
fronds of each species, so that the front 
and back may be shown side by side. 

Arrange the fronds in a portfolio con- 
taining sheets of heavy white paper; the 
specimens should be lightly fastened to 
the paper by threads passing over and’ 
secured at the back of the sheet, arrang- 
ing them according to genera. Attach 
to each specimen a label bearing its 
name and the place and date of gather- 
ing. In this way and with careful hand- 
ling they may be preserved for a long 

L. F. ABgort. 
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NERINES. 


The general behavior of the different species 
and varieties of Nerines may be summed up in 
a few words. They flower in the autumn, and 
complete their growth afterwards. Then 
towards the end of spring they go to rest, and 
continue in this state till the autumn, when the 
flower-stems make their appearance. Being 
bulbous plants, the mistake is by some made of 
keeping them dry during the winter months in 
order to rest them, whereas they are in full 
growth at that period. The cultural require- 
ments of the Nerines are not particularly exact- 
ing, but at the same time they need careful 
treatment to flower them well. The soil should 
consist principally of good yellow loam with a 
liberal amount of sand, and if neceessary, a 
little well-decayed leaf-mould to keep it open. 
In common with many other bulbous plants 
they resent being disturbed at the roots more 
than is absolutely necessary, and will flower 
well when the bulbs are tightly packed together 
and almost lifting éach other out of the soil. 
Such a compost as above recommended will 
keep sweet for years, hence its value for such 
plants as these. During the winter and early 
spring the plants should be kept in as light 
a position as possible in the greenhouse and 
watered moderately during that time, in order 
to encourage good, free growth. Then, as the 
leaves show signs of going to rest the water 
supply must be diminished, and when dormant 
the bulbs should be kept totally dry. A sunny 
shelf in the greenhouse is a very suitable spot 
for them during the summer, but as they are by 
no means ornamental at that period it may be 
desired to keep them out of sight, in which case 
they may be placed.in a frame with the lights 
tilted to allow a circulation of air, and at the 
same time the rain will be kept off. The frame 
should be fully exposed to the rays of the sun. 
No water will be required till the flower spikes 
make their appearance, which will, as a rule, 
be in August or September, after which they 
must be regularly watered.—/. P. 72 The Gar- 
den. 
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AN EFFECTIVE SAN JOSE 
SPRAY. 


The salt, sulphur and lime spray for San Jose- 


scale, as it has been used with good results in 
California for many years past, is made as fol- 
lows: Unslaked lime, forty pounds, sulphur 
twenty pounds, salt fifteen pounds, Ten pounds 
of the lime is first slaked and boiled with the 
sulphur in twenty gallons of water for three 
hours over a brisk fire. The remaining thirty 
pounds of lime is slaked and added to the boil- 
ing mixture, the salt is then put in and the 
whole boiled from thirty minutes to one hour 
longer. Water sufficient to make sixty gallons 
is then added. When the ten pounds of lime 
and the sulphur have been boiled long enough 
the mixture assumes a deep amber color and 
the sulphur will be heldinsolution, Before use 
the whole should be strained through a fine wire 
screen and be agitated while the pump is at 
work. It may be’strained through burlap, but 
loose threads are carried through and these are 
liable to clog the pump. 

This mixture has been found equally effective 
as a preventive of curled leaf and fungous dis- 
ease, as a remedy for the scale, and in all the 
large orchards of California it is used religiously 
every winter. It must not be applied after the 
trees are in leaf or when the buds are bursting, 
as it will injure the foliage, but when the trees 
are dormant it can be used without danger. 

I have known of numbers of cases where 
pure petroleum. has been used for a spray and 
always disastrously. It will kill all insects with 
which.it:comes in contact and for a time does 
not seem to hurt ‘the trees, but from my own 
experience I should be very chary about recom- 


mending its use.— Fohn JSsaac in American 
Agriculturist. 
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FOR* GARNISHING. 
S agarnish parsley has been used so 
long that itis the recognized ma- 
terial for that purpose. It is beautiful 
and graceful, I admit, but variety is the 
spice of life and I like a change oc- 
casionally. 

Few people realize what a treasure the 
Giant Southern Curled Mustard is for 
garnishing when well grown, on rich soil 
where moisture is plenty, the leaves grow 
to great size and are beautifully crimped 
and ruffled along the edges. One large 
leaf torn in two lengthwise will often be 
sufficient for an ordinary sized platter of 
cold meat, as only one layer of leaves can 
be used on account of the edges being so 
full and wide. Many people like it asa 
sort of relish to the meat, and if young 
tender leaves are selected they are very 
tasty. It grows readily from seed, sow- 
ing itself, so that when once planted it 
continues to come up year after year. It 
does not kill easily with frost and can 
often be found in good condition for use 
as late as November. 

Cut radish are also a beautiful garnish 
used alone or with lettuce leaves. When 
the several turnip radishes are used they 
should be prepared in this way: Cut the 
root off close to the radish, and leave one 
inch of the stem on. Wash in cold water 


‘and then, holding the radish by the stem, 


cut the skin from the root end downward 
in six or eight sections. Do not remove 
it from the radish, but with a sharp knife 
peel it carefully back almost to the stem. 
As fastas the work is done throw them 
into ice water and let them remain until 


ready to serve. The effect of the water 
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No. 7%. Surrey Harness. Price, $16.00, Wagons. Send for large, free 
Catalogue of all our styles. 


As good as sells for $25. 


NO AGENTS 


but have sold direct to the con- 
sumer for 25 years at whole- 
sale prices, saving him the 
dealer’s profits. Shipany- 
where for examination. 
Everything warranted. 
118 styles of Vehicles, 
55 styles of Harness. 
Top Buggies, $36 to $70. 
urreys, $50 to $125, Carria- 


No. 606 Surrey. Price, with curtains, lamps, sun- 
ebade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $90. 


ELKHART ©48814¢E anp HARNESS MFG. CO. W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 


ot nd tenia Grbarkt ah ee Mah tte hint nce a Tpke atcahk 
STAMPING OUTFIT AT A VERY LOW PRICE. 


Centerpieces, Tray Cloths and 
Doilies. 


XIV. 


on them is to cause the peeling to curl 
back from the heart, and a beautiful con- 
trast is afforded by the delicate rose and 
white of the radish and the green stem. 
The long radishes are prepared in a 
little different way: cut off all the root 
and the top far enough down so that no 
green shows. Then, with a sharp knife 
cut the radish in two, lengthwise, for about 
half its length, then cut again to make it 
in quarters and then divide the quarters. 
Throw into ice water which has the effect 
of separating the sections from each other, 
and the radish looks like a pink and white 
splint broom. Tuck these in among 
lettuce leaves and no lovelier garnish cat 


Le 


be found. 


‘“Why in the world dcn’t a man like Jones get down to 
business methods when he can buy an American Type- 
writer for $10.00? Does he think I’m running a puzzle 
department ?”? 


THE AMERICAN 


TEN-DOLLAR TYPEWRITER 


is as well madeas the highest priced machines, 
but more simple. It has stood the test of time— 
Four years without a competitor, 25,000 in use. 
Catalogue and samples of work free if you men- 
tion this magazine and address 


The American Typewriter Company, 
278 Broadway, New York. 


cost upwards of $8.00 or $10.00, but to introduce our 
write to us without delay. With your 

After you receive the beautiful Watch wo 

tered Post. on your complying with our ad- 


Catalogue we will send youthisWatch 
ZO 
letter send us 48 cents in stamps, for 
shall expect you to show it to your friends 
vertisement, and the marvellous offer which we will send, and it is Fully 


SILVER WATCH FREE 

WE Free if you take advantage of our 

N ; which we will send you a Massive 

and call their attention to this advertisc- 

Warranted. Monev returned if not more than satisfied. Address at once, 


These Watches are Solid Silver, and at retail would 
marvellous offer. If you want one, 
Curb Pattern Albert Chain and our offer. 
ment. The Watch is sent Free, by Regis- 
Safe Watch Co., No. '7 Warren St., New York 


Keep your Lawn Mower in perfect condition b : 
using the EUREKA LAWN MOWER SHARP. 
PS dpauire as CATE oe renee and guaranteed 

or $1. y the manufacturers. UREKA SHAR. v. 
CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan. ees g 


Blindness Prevented. 


Patterns for doing‘ ILONITON LACE WORK, 
among them are two handsome Doily Designs and a But- 


: The Ab i 
terfly which can be used as a repeating design for tray i=] A success in eee Pton Treaens ‘ 
cloths and centerpieces. Other patterns for Doilies, such ith saul ol diseased eyes. 
as pond lilies, pansies and holly berries, beautiful corner without Knife or Risk. 
( : Over 75,000 treatments given at our institution in 
work or Roman embroidery. There are many designs for ’97. Representative people from all parts of United 
@ 


States and Canada endorse this institution. 


““Do Not Wait to be Blind.”” 


Thousands have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose. Pamphlet free, describing hometreatment and in- 
stitution, the largest and mostsuccessful in America. 


THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK, 


of leaves for table cover and handsome patterns for cut 
outlining or plain embroidery; among them being a girl 
10 inches high; a fuil-biown rose 10 inches high; cluster 
of carnation pinks 12 inches high; spray of pansies 10 
inches high; chrysanthemums; moss rose buds; tulip 
and wreath of rosebuds and forget-me-nots. Several large 
and pretty scroll designs for decorating sofa pillows and 
table covers. There are stars, butterflies, crescents, birds 
and small clusters of flowers; also four designs with scal- 
lop edge for flannel embroidery. With this Outfit we will 
send a three months’ trial subscription to THE BOME 


a 20-page household journal containing Stories, Fancy TH E 

Work, Fashions, Literary Sketches, Household Topics and 

Floriculture. Al the above sent for only 15e. to intro- COMET 

duce THE HOME into new families. $2 to $4 ! 


The Home Pub. Co., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


$BOCEUOSLESVID OG GOS OO GEG OO 29494S60 060000 96060000 


Beat them all. Don’t buy till you see them. Cata.. 
free, Write to-day. H. B. RUSLER, Johnstown, © 


to fruit-growers. 
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PHCEBE. 


A welcome! A welcome! old friend to your home, 
Your home in the mulberry tree; 
No matter how far in the Southland vou roam, 
You come with the Springtime to me, 
And early I hear your carol so clear, 
Phoebe, Phoebe, Phoebe. 


A welcome! A welcome! the winter was long, 
And deep were the snows on the lea; 
Impatient I waited the notes of your song, 
_Ere leaflets were green on the tree, 
Yet longing to hear, in the mulberry near, 
Phoebe, Phoebe, Phcebe. 


A welcome! A welcome! your nest will be made 
Low down on the bough of the tree; 
And there, when a-weary I sit in the shade, 
Your song will bring comfort to me, 
Bring comfort and cheer, as I listening hearj 
Phoebe, Phaebe, Phcebe. 
—RutTH Raymonp. 


* % 
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THE COLUMBIAN RASPBERRY. 
HAVE had this new berry in fruiting 
for two years, and am much pleased 
with it. It is better than the old Shaffer, 
and produces loads of the largest berries 
Tever saw. The flavor is very fine, seem- 
ingly a combination of the red and black 
raspberries. 

Many people do not realize the wonder- 
ful benetits to be derived from a good 
mulch in growing the blackberry or rasp- 
berry. It might not be practical on a 
large scale, but for home use is much the 
best method ; in fact, it is nature’s method. 
The blackberry and raspberry are both 
shallow rooted plants, and cultivation, no 
matter how shallow, destroys great num- 
bers of the tender feeders. 

A good mulch of any sort of litter ap- 
plied deep enough to keep down all 
weeds, gives wonderful results. The fruit 
is of much larger size, and produced in 
greater abundance than on cultivated 
plants, and during the dry season the 
yield will be fully doubled. Then, if the 
mulch is put on in sufficient quantity, no 
cultivation will be needed, a matter which 
during the busy season of the year is apt 
to be neglected on the average farm. 

M. BENSON. 
*% 
THE SAN JOSE SCALE. 

T the late meeting of the Western 
New York Horticultural Society, 

the San José scale was the subject of a 
paper by Prof. Wm. B. Alwood of the 
Virginia agricultural experiment station. 
It also occupied a conspicuous part of the 
report of the committee on entomology, 
by M. V. Slingerland of the Cornell agri- 
cultural experiment station. By both 
parties it is considered a serious menace 
As far as now known, 
this insect is not yet in any nursery of 
Western New York. It infests some New 
Jersey, Maryland and Virginia nurseries, 
and some orchards on Long Island and 
in the Hudson river valley. Mr. Slinger- 
land considers it doubtful that much can 
be done by legislative action to prevent 
the spread of the pest. Fruit-growers 
must rely upou their personal efforts. 


On the contrary, Professor Alwood thinks 
that all nurseries and orchards should be 
inspected by a competent person, one 
who knows the insect, and his advice in 
regard to treatment in each case, should 
be followed by the gwner. He gives two 
cases, one of an intelligent nurseryman 
and another of a “ bright, intelligent fruit 
grower,” both of whom had carefully 
examined their trees and had concluded 
there was noscale onthem. Nevertheless, 
when he examined the places the scales 
were found. He then says: 

‘““You may ask, then, do I mean to say 
fruit-growers will never learn to know 
this scale for themselves? Mostcertainly 
I do not say that. Some will learn to 
know it; all should try to learn, but I am 
confident in saying that it will be after it 
has wrought much destruction before 
fruit-growers in general, or even nursery- 
men, are able to detect it with that 
certainty that the interests of a great in- 
dustry demands.” It is thought that 
energetic fruit-growers will be able to 
keep the pest in check while those who 
are careless may lose their trees. 

ATTRACTIONS OF FLOWERS 

FOR INSECTS. 

The Journal of Horticulture makes the 
following note: 

Professor Plateau states in /Vature that, in 
seeking for pollen or nectar, insects are guided 
only to a subsidiary extent by the sense of 
sight. They continue to visit scented flowers 
after the colored parts have been almost entirely 
removed. When flowers of the same species 
vary in color they exhibit neither preference nor 
antipathy for one color over another, inconspicu- 
ous flowers hidden among foliage attract large 
numbers of insects. Artificial flowers made of 
paper or calico, then when brightly colored and 
closely resembling real flowers, are not visited 
by insects; but they are when made of green 
leaves which have a vegetable scent. Ifflowers 
which have little or no nectar, and which are 
therefore habitually neglected by insects, are 
smeared with honey, insects are attracted in 
large numbers. On the other hand, if nectar is 
removed from flowers habitually visited, their 
visits cease at once. From all these facts, and 
other facts, the conclusion is drawn that the 
guiding sense to insects in visiting flowers must 
be chiefly the sense of smell. 
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>SEND FOR A BICYCLE 


High Grade ’98 Models, #14 to $40. 
a’ ) CREAT CLEARING SALE of ’97 and 96. 
models, best makes, $9.75 to @18. Sent on 
approval without a cent payment. Free use 
of wheel to ouragents. Write for our new 
P plan “How to Earn a Bicycle” and make 
) money. SPECIAL THIS WEEK—40high 
Re ‘ N grade ’97 models [slightly shopworn], $10.75 
hy hy) each. “*W anderings Awheel,” a souvenir 
€NY) book of art, FREE for stamp while they last. 


Mead Cycle Co., 286 Ave. S. Chicago. 


pf a AND fet. uA ONE DAY'S Agi 


Boys and Girls can get _a Nickel-Plated 
a also a Chain and Charm for selling 

doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 
? Send your full address by return mail and 

ve will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
arge Premium List. No money required. 
A éo Box 66, Concord Junction, Mass. 


a Snape epee en ae pean aie BRET reek > y 


: Dogs for Sale. Pea Fowls and 


Game Chickens, T 
All varieties of Thoroughbred Sporting, Hunt- 4 
ing House and Watch Dogs. Trained, un- T 
trained, and pups. Send stamp and state kind 
wanted. t 


JAMES BETTIS, 


Farm Kennels. Winchester, III. 
i te ttt 


“TRE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


——or—— 


OUR SAVIOUR IN ART” 


Cost over $100,000 to publish. Contains nearly 200 full- 
page engravings of our Saviour, by the great masters. 
Every picture is reproduced from some famous painting. 
Agents are taking from three to twenty orders per day. 
The book is so beautiful that when people see it they want. 
it. The Hermitalge, Prado, Uffizi, Pitti, Louvre, Vatican, 
National of London, National of Berlin, Belvidere and 
other celebrated European galleries have placed their 
greatest and rarest treasures at our disposal that they 
might be engraved for this superb work. ‘‘ FIRST 
GLANCE AT THE PICTURES BROUGHT TEARS TO 
MY EYES,” says one, ‘Cleared $150 first week’s work 
with the book,” says another. ‘‘Some high grade man 
or woman should secure the agency here at once,’ says 
every editor, ‘‘ as $500 soon can be made taking orders for 
it.”? Nearly $10,000 expended on new plates for edition 
coming from ‘ press. Also aman or woman of good.church 
standing can secure position of Manager and Corres- 
pondent of this territory, to devote all ‘his time to em- 
ploying and drilling agents and corresponding with them. 
Address for full particulars A. P. T. ELDER, Publisher, 
189 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II1l. 


THAT CHARMING and popular magazine, 

HOMEFOLKS sixth 
year of publication, regular price 25 cents, we will, to intro- 
duce it, send to any address a whole year for only 10 cents, 
silver, or 12 cents, in stamps. Address: 


S. M. BOWLES, Woodford City, Vermont. 
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Ohichester’s English Diamond Brand. 


ENNYROYAL PILLS 


Original and Only Genuine. 
SAFE, always reliable. LADIES ask 
Druggist for Chichester's English Dia- 
mond Brand in Red ar * Gold metallic 
boxes, sealed with blu. ri bon. ‘v'ake 
no other. Refuse day yer’ 78 st svitue 
tions and imitations. At Crp~riscs 6. aend Ze, 
in_ stamps for partic lar vertiuon’ sls and 
**Relief for Ladser *in/eu.er, ¢ return 
Mail. 10,000 Tes imonials. fame capers 
Ohichester Chemical Co., Mauison Bq 
Sold by all Local Druggists, PH ILADA, PA. 


POSITIVELY 
The IncueaTor Pee 


REGULATING 


BROODER my new catalogues. 


INCUBATORS. 


The Olentangy Incubatorsand Brooders 
are a guaranteed success. Positively Self 
Regulating. They are hatching a chick 
from every fertile egg. Will also hatch 
ducks, turkeys and geese eggs equally as 


well as henseggs. This is proven by the 
reports from customers using them. 
THE Brooders $5.00. You will do well 
if you send 2 cents and get one of 
Address, 


GEO. S. SINGER, 
Cardington, 0. 
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WEST 


-BSDLID TRAINS EVERY DAY | 
— INTHE YEAR ~ 
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CURED quickly and permanently 
by DR. BROWN'S PILE CURE. 
. Used by many physicians in their 
practice. Price 25-ceunts. 
TARRH and the headaches it [brings 
relieved and permanently cured. Hay 
fever and asthma vanquished by DR. 
BROWN’S cure. Price 25 cents. 
HEADS and gray, faded hair cured. 
A months’ trial 25c. All by mail. Ad- 
dress Brown Med. Co., Dept. X, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
MATERIALAT ONE-HALF PRICES. 
%&-A-y%e Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Woven Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and’ Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catalogue 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all kinds of soocud land iad new material. 
Piha et Nene at bottiaee ee atte ee 
and Chicago Postoffice Building. i 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 


ADY AGENTS WANTED. A rapid seller, big 
profits. Address the Hazeltine Co., Toledo, O. 


HYGIENIC VAPOR-BATH. 


Turkish, Russian, Medicated Baths. Renovates your sys- 
tem, cures RHEUMATISM, Asthma, La Grippe, Neu- 
ii\raigia, Eczema, Catarrh, MALARIA, FEMALE ILLS, 
\ Blood, Skin, Nerve, LIVER and KIDNEY Diseases, 
D\Beautifies Complexion. Best made. Price very low. 
, \\WHOLESALE TO AGENTS, HYGIENIC BATH 
CABINET CO,, 607 Church St,, NasHVILLE, TENN, 
COLORED We can furnish capable, respectful and do- 
cile colored farm hands or house servants 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS to all parts of the North 


and West. They will be 
FROM VIRGINIA 


a surprise and relief to you. Only 
expense involved is advance for 
fare and our small fee; to be repaid from wages. Safe 
arrival secured. Many testimonials from appreciative 
Northern patrons. 
sending and full particulars. 


Send for circular showing method of 
CHARLES H. SMITH & CO., Richmond, Va. 


INDIGESTION, 

HEART-BURN 

; and all Stomach 
hose woe ja 

eved and cure y 

FLORAPLEXION. Sample bottle free by 
mail or Druggists. Every drop is worth its 
weight_ in gold when you need it. Address, 


Franklin Hart, Dept. FB, 
93,000: 
$5 paid for short storles. 

Monthly Regulator. 


LADIE cents for WoMAN’S SAFE GUARD. 
Med. Co., Dept. 6S, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York. 
(in U. 8. macerated money) to 
ubscribers to *‘ Youth” (1 yr. 

(om jie 


‘ FREE 
25c.) “ Youth”? 6 mo. & $1000 10c. 


YOUTH, N, Washington, D. C, 


Never fails. Send 4 
Wilcox 


VEGETABLES UNDER GLASS. 

N arecent visit in March, to the green- 
| house connected with the horticultu- 
ral department of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, it was interesting to note the large 
number of vegetables grown there. Let- 
tuce of the finest quafity, tender and crisp 
radishes, onions, pie-plant, tomatoes’ 
beets and cucumbers are also forced for 
early market, and it seems as if ere long 
the change of season will make little dif- 
ference in the daily bill of fare. The vege- 
tables grown under glass seem as well 
flavored as when grown outdoors, or per- 
haps the appetite is wont to judge leni- 
ently after a long fast from fresh vege- 
tables. 


It-seems like playhouse work or chil- | 


dren’s play, to see the shallow trays 
planted with lettuce and radishes. The 
seed is sown in a shallow box, then trans- 
planted to other boxes when large enough 
to handle; from these boxes, the small 
plants, are again transplanted to beds, 
which extend the whole length of the 
greenhouse. Every inch of space is 
utilized, the pie-plant and onions being 
grown beneath the lettuce benches. 

The watering is done by an under- 
ground system, small round tile being 
used for the purpose, very little if any 
being used on the surface. This manner 
of watering is suggested also for baskets 
and window boxes, as it prevents the soil 
from becoming hard, and baking or crust- 
ing over the surface. A sort of funnel- 
shaped tin is placed in the side of the 
basket or one end of the box, and the 
water is poured into this and gradually 


soaks away into the soil. 3 
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eS 
FOR CRAZY WORK Fifteen yards silk, in 
yard lengths,all of dif- 

farent colors will besent to your address postpaid on receiv- 
ing 10c. insilver. Nonpareil Silk Co., Dept.86, Orange, N. J. 
is a western magazine ad- 


The Hesperian dressed to the educated and 


thinking classes. It contains literary, critical, sociolog- 
ical, and historical papers and essays. _ Illustrated. 
Alexander M. DeMenil, Ph.D., LL.B., editor. Speci- 
men copyro cts, The Hesperian Co, St.Louis, Mo, 
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Raising poultry and eggs for market is light, 
pleasant, profitable work that women are 
peculiarly fitted for. Those living in 
suburban towns and outskirts of cities have 
the advantage of nearness to markets, 
# where there isat all times a steady demand 
for strictly fresh eggs and fine dressed 
poultry at highest prices. All that any 
woman needs to know about the best pay- 
ing breeds; how to manage, feed and house 
them; how to make hens lay most when 
prices are highest; how to prevent and 
cure all poultry diseases; how to hatch 
strong chickens; how to prepare poultry 
for market, is taught by 


FARM-POULTRY 


the best practical market poultry paper in 
the world. Brimful of information gained 
from actual experience of its editors. 

Semi-Monthly, price $1.00 a year; 50c. six months. 
: Sample copy and a 25 cent book, A Living from 
Poultry, sent for 12 cents in stamps. 

I. 8S. JOHNSON & CO., 

20 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 


Be 


ONE person in every town tocut up newspapers. CASH a 
PAID, Details for stamp. Supplies free. a 
ITEM NEWS CO., Dept. D., W. 34th st., sew York 


CURED by absorption. NOPAIN. | 
Home treatment. Send for book. | 
T.M.Clarke,M.D.,Rhinebeck,N.Y. 


returned, Samples for 5 cents. , 


R. W. Knorr, 42 Center Street, Trenton, N. J. x 


Zone Disc BPE Ge GP 9B oe 
Plaster. 8 8 38 g 8 8 3 8.0 
TRADE MARK, DIVINE ea ee epee oe 

FOR RHEUMATISM 
AND NERVOUSNESS. 


A Metallic Plaster employing electric 
force in its simplest and most beneficent form, drives 
disease from the system, vitalizes the blood, a nerve 
tonic to ward off attacks. Odorless, convenient, safe. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1. Agents wanted 


1-6 SIZE, i 
Hylo Appliance Co., Box 821, Hartford, Conn, 1 


RUDY’S 


PILES ‘s2e" Suppsiary| 


and CONSTIPATION (bleeding, itching, protruding, 
inward), whether of recent or long standing, or money 
refunded. It gives instant relief, and effects a radical 
and permanent cure. No surgical operation required. 
Try it and relief your sufferings. Send for list of testi- 
monials and freesample. Only 50 cts.a box. For sale 
by druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


MARTIN RUDY, Reg, Pharmacist, Lancaster, Pa, 


(Send 16 cts. for 3 mos, trial subscription to ‘Taz 

Boox-KEErEB.”” A handsome 100-page magazine for — 

office men,” Willteach you book-keeping, short-hand, | 

€ penmanship, law, short cuts, banking, lightning cal- 

Me culations, corporation accounting, etc., ete, Price $l — 
> ayear, The Book-Keeper Co. Dept. g Detroit, Mich. 


PHOTOS 12 for 206. 3cc cle stamp for al 


‘ . elegant ‘‘ 7r7z/by Photos’’ made from it. 
Size 2x3in. Original photo ret’d unharmed. Sam- | 
ple free. R. Stanton, Box E, Jamestown, Ohio. 


FREE TO LADIES. 


We will give one lady in eachtown or villagea full 
sized $2 case of LUXURA; the only Toilet article ing 
neh were thet wes hed oe i) ora pare ofthe | 

ove wrinkles, etc. rite to-day for 
it. G. M. WIGGINS, 112 West 82d Street, New York. 


